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A THEORY OF JEFFERSON DAVIS 

In biography the scientific element, the colorless objectivity of 
pure investigation, is not the most potent. Personality is too elusive 
to arise from the dead through a mere array of facts. Let us be 
frank with ourselves and admit that as biographers we are always 
theorists, always working out of the facts we have observed some 
containing theory that shall cause them to cohere, to accept an inner 
illumination from a central source, to strike our sensibilities, to 
evoke a person. All attempts at biography, however modest, are 
attempts at art. They can never fully escape impressionism. The 
present brief study is no more than an impression of what it is that 
appears to one observer to be shining through from the back of the 
facts of Davis's life and revealing their unity. 

The basis of this impression is his youth and in that youth the 
central fact is this : he was a boy without a country. Consider the 
calendar of his wanderings : born in Kentucky, 1808 ; taken to Missis- 
sippi while a little child ; sent back to Kentucky at the age of seven ; 
back to Mississippi at nine; to Kentucky again, to enter Transyl- 
vania University, when he was but fourteen; removed from Tran- 
sylvania direct to West Point ; thence after a short visit to Missis- 
sippi removed to the far Northwest, where he saw nine years of 
military service among the Indians. 1 From fourteen to twenty- 
seven his associations were all outside the state in which his family 
was settled. Nor did he have an opportunity to acquire the sense 
that he belonged in any of the communities where temporarily he 
resided. He was a bird of passage. In reflecting upon the basis 
of his nature, the part that was laid before maturity, we should 
always remember that it was not the product of a single soil. His 
was a migratory growth, frequently transplanted. 

Furthermore, there was not in the history of his family that 
traditional attachment to some abandoned locality, or that memory 
of a lost social status, either of which has at times, in the imagina- 
tion of a youth of genius, proved the ruling power. The same rov- 
ing note which was the tonic of his own early life had long been 
the tonic of his family history. His grandfather, Evan Davis, a 

1 Jefferson Davis: a Memoir, by his wife, I. 1-160, contains the classic story 
of his youth. Professor Dodd's recent biography is, of course, the standard 
modern work. 
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Welsh immigrant, passed from Pennsylvania to Georgia ; his father, 
Samuel Davis, a soldier of the Revolution, fought in the service 
of South Carolina and there still exists a land patent issued after 
the war by the state of South Carolina to Samuel Davis. In the 
East the family never rose above the middle rank in life — if, indeed, 
they quite reached it. 2 And this, it may be, partly explains why 
Samuel Davis about 1800 migrated to Kentucky; why he roved on 
to Mississippi, where — chiefly, it would seem, through the abilities 
of his eldest son, Joseph Emory Davis — the family at last emerged 
into prominence. A roving past, the absence in Jefferson Davis of 
any strong flavor of the soil, and about him ever the atmosphere of 
the new man risen from the ranks : these are basal facts generally 
ignored. 

Of his childhood and early youth little has been preserved or, 
at least, revealed. But even thus we make out at the opening some 
of the salient features of his character. Sensibility of a romantic 
sort informs that charming episode narrated by Mrs. Davis 3 of the 
priests who taught little Jefferson, when the lad was at school, at 
Bardstown, for whom he formed so great an attachment that he 
wished for a time to become a member of the Church of Rome. 
His intrepid courage appears in the anecdote of his composure dur- 
ing an accident in a magazine of explosives at West Point while a 
class was being instructed in the making of fire balls. A ball became 
ignited. While every one else, including the professor, ran for his 
life, young Davis took the ball in his hands and threw it out of a 
window. 4 The affair of his first marriage, with its valiant pursuit 
of affection even at great sacrifice, falls in with these other details 
of a bold and romantic nature. He had fallen in love with the 
daughter of his commanding officer, Colonel Zachary Taylor, who 
opposed the match. Young Davis found himself assigned to a re- 
mote post, Fort Gibson, on the edge of the Indian country, 5 far, far, 
from the vicinity of his beloved. The fiery young officer endured 

2 Mrs. Davis, in her Memoir, I. 3-7, touches lightly on the matter of origin. 
Between the lines we read a plain record of frontier conditions. 

3 Memoir, I. 13—15. See also W. L. Fleming, "The Religious Life of Jeffer- 
son Davis ", Methodist Review, April, 1910. 

* Memoir, I. 53. See also Fleming, " Jefferson at West Point ", Pub- 
lications of the Mississippi Historical Society, X. 247—267. 

5 The inference that Taylor caused his removal for personal reasons is too 
plausible to be combatted without more definite proof to the contrary than has 
yet been produced. See Dodd, Jefferson Davis, p. 41. The entire episode is in 
the Memoir, I. 93—162, but with no mention of the cause of his assignment to 
Fort Gibson. For much interesting detail, including his effort to fight a duel 
with his prospective father-in-law, see Fleming, " Jefferson Davis' First Mar- 
riage ", Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society, XII. 21-36. 
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his exile more than a year, then threw up his commission, went to 
Lexington where Miss Taylor was visiting a sympathetic aunt and 
with the good lady's connivance carried off the maiden in triumph. 
The personal recollections of him in this early time are all in the 
same key, allowing for the difference in age, as that best descrip- 
tion of him we have, the one given by Carl Schurz of the Davis of 
his happiest time, when he was secretary of war: 

I had in my imagination formed a high idea of what a grand per- 
sonage the War Minister of this great Republic must be. I was not 
disappointed. He received me graciously. His slender, tall, erect fig- 
ure, his spare face, keen eyes, and fine forehead, not broad, but high and 
well-shaped, presented the well-known strong American type. There 
was in his bearing a dignity that seemed entirely natural and unaffected 
• — that kind of dignity which does not invite familiar approach, but will 
not render one uneasy by lofty assumption. His courtesy was without 
any condescending air. . . . His conversation ran in . . . easy . . . well- 
chosen and sometimes even elegant phrase, and the timbre of his voice 
had something peculiarly agreeable. ... I heard him deliver a speech in 
the Senate and again I was struck by the dignity of his bearing, the 
grace of his diction, and the rare charm of his voice— things which 
greatly distinguished him from many of his colleagues. 6 

One cannot escape the idea that in its effect upon Davis's bril- 
liant and impressionable youth the army must to a considerable ex- 
tent have been his country. Of what part of earth, in those early 
days, could he have felt that it was truly his own ? Not Kentucky, 
surely, in spite of his birthplace, since so few of his years were 
passed there; still less Mississippi, which he had known but as a 
small child and again, for a few years, while preparing for college, 
a third time as a cadet on vacation, and where as yet his family was 
without associations. Only in the army, in its perfect system, its 
pageantry, its large designs, its powerful effects, could the youth 
have found that basis for the kindling imagination, which, in the 
usual case of the gifted youth, is supplied by a vivid sense of his 
immediate community. And in this connection it is well to antici- 
pate the rivalries of his later years. Long afterward, in his final 
crisis, Davis failed to appreciate a certain type of man. It was a 
type in which love of one's community had become a passion. To 
that type he appeared, in those stern days, a monster. To him, ap- 
parently, the crushing of that type seemed a matter of course. 
Have we not here the solution of one at least of the many problems 

6 Reminiscences, II. 21. Mrs. Davis speaks of his "beautiful blue eyes". 
Memoir, I. 51. Her account of his character has a flavor of Sir Galahad. She 
quotes George W. Jones, his classmate at Transylvania, to the effect that he 
was " always gay and of buoyant spirits but without the slightest tendency toward 
vice or immorality . . . never . . . under the influence of liquor and never 
gambled ". Memoir, I. 28. 
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of his career? Was there not at the bottom of his mind, so far as 
the sense of community was concerned, a neutral ground? Surely 
this youth, determined so largely by an association, the army, lacked 
the special sort of mental color which is furnished only by early re- 
sponsiveness to a distinctive environment, and had in place of it a 
sense of efficiency, of the sacrifice of the means to the end — esprit 
du corps in distinction from patriotism — overwhelmingly military. 

At twenty-seven this confident young officer, who was practically 
a stranger in Mississippi, began his belated attachment to a com- 
munity. The next eight years form, to the psychological observer, 
the most interesting chapter in his life. They were years of in- 
tense inward experience amid outward calm. The death of his 
wif e ; a collapse in health and spirits and an eventual recovery ; the 
acquisition of wealth or its beginning ; his preparation for politics : 
such is the obvious part of the record of these eight years. But 
that was not all. He underwent a transformation. The question 
how complete it was — whether it made any approach to being com- 
plete — is the central problem that challenges his biographers. Be- 
tween the age of twenty-seven and the age of thirty-five, he changed 
outwardly from a stranger, a military man whose country was the 
army, to a prosperous Southern planter, a local Mississippi politi- 
cian. But, again, how real was the change? Had the member of 
the army, the man whose basal idea was faithfulness to a chance 
association of comrades, become in truth the citizen of a state, the 
man whose course henceforth should base itself on that far more 
abstract idea, the idea of a predestined continuity in the life of the 
commonwealth? It is futile to attempt to answer this question 
without estimating the effect upon him, during these eight years of 
readjustment, of the community in which he received politically his 
determining bent. 

In 1835 the state of Mississippi was eighteen years old. Even 
as a territory its history went back only thirty-seven years. As late 
as 1800 it was still a wilderness that Spain had but recently re- 
nounced to the United States. In 1835 there was not one man of 
middle life who had been born either in the state or the territory of 
Mississippi. The census of 1800 had given the territory less than 
5000 inhabitants; the census of 1830 gave the state 136,000; that of 

1840, 375.651 - 7 

Necessarily the new state had a cosmopolitan flavor. How in- 
evitably this was the case one significant fact will show. If one 
were to name half a dozen Mississippians who were the chief 
figures of their state previous to 1850, common consent would cer- 

1 Abstract of Twelfth Census, tables 35 and 36. 
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tainly name Jacob Thompson, John A. Quitman, Henry S. Foote, 
Robert J. Walker, Sargent S. Prentiss, and Jefferson Davis. The 
clew to the early history of Mississippi is revealed by the re- 
cital of their birthplaces. Thompson was born in North Carolina; 
Quitman in New York; Foote in Virginia; Walker in Pennsyl- 
vania ; Prentiss in Maine ; Davis in Kentucky. A patriotic Missis- 
sippian might have paraphrased the boast of that remote New Eng- 
lander centuries before and declare that God had " sifted a whole 
Nation " to make possible the western world. 

The virtues of such a community are optimism and flexibility. 
The variety of their inherited points of view imposes upon its citi- 
zens a spirit of give-and-take as the necessary basis of society ; and 
by making all their traditions equally respectable prevents any one 
from becoming dominant. A free, even careless, attitude toward 
the past is a natural result. Out of this grows a fine opportunism 
with regard to the chief bequest of the past, the process of govern- 
ment. Ends rather than means are the great concern of such a 
community. And the temper in which their ends are conceived is 
sure to be large, audacious, hopeful, imaginative. In the lordliness 
of their self-confidence their hearts are already at the end of the 
rainbow. They have perfect faith that somehow they will cross 
that bridge, when the time comes — just how they do not care. 

However, in the vision of the future that possessed Mississippi 
in 1835 there were certain definite lines. The list of birthplaces of 
the six chief ones might, in one respect, induce a false impression. 
Though those six were half of them Northern, half Southern, in 
origin, that division did not apply to the population generally. It 
was overwhelmingly Southern. 8 From Georgia, round a great 

s The statistics of the increase of slaves tell the tale, thus: 1800-1810, 384.9 
per cent.; 181c— 1820, 125.9; 1820- 1830, 100.1 ; 1830-1840, 197.3-; 1840-1850, 
58.7. Century of Population Growth, p. 134. The statistics of the total in- 
crease of population are closely similar; for the corresponding decades the per- 
centages are: 356.0; 87.0; 81.0; 175. 0; 61.5 ; 30.5. The corresponding statistics for 
the Northwest show that the two sections were receiving settlers in about the 
proportion that might be expected. In the crucial decade, 1 830-1 840, popula- 
tion increased according to the following percentages : Ohio, 62.0 ; Indiana, 99.9 ; 
Illinois, 202.4; Michigan, 570.9. Abstract of Twelfth Census, p. 36. 

Another determining bit of evidence is the comment of the High Court of 
Errors and Appeals on the act of the Mississippi legislature, passed in 1833, 
prohibiting the introduction of slaves from the border states : " There was fear 
that if the border States were permitted to sell us their slaves, and thus localize 
the institution, they, too, would unite in the wild fanaticism of the day and render 
the institution of slavery, thus reduced to a few Southern States, an easy prey 
to its wicked spirit." Mitchell v. Wells, Mississippi Reports, VII. 89, quoted in 
Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society, IV. 89. 

In connection with this interesting revelation of a legislative purpose, there 
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crescent, embracing all the seaboard, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
Southern streams of migration had converged upon Mississippi. 
Consequently the new community was a composite picture of the 
whole South ; and like all composite pictures it emphasized only the 
common factors of all its components. What all the South had in 
common, what made a man a Southerner in the general sense — in 
distinction from a Northerner, on the one hand, or a Virginian, 
Carolinian, Georgian, on the other — -could have been observed in 
Mississippi, in 1835 and 1840, as nowhere else. Consequently, an 
image of Southern life in general terms was the vision of things 
hoped for by the ardent new men of the Southwest. The elements 
of that vision were common to them all — country life, the broad 
acres, generous hospitality, an aristocratic system. 9 Their tempera- 
is another contemporaneous statement that seems to me, in the light of the 
former, to strike the true Mississippi note. In 1834 the Democratic state con- 
vention resolved unanimously " that a constitutional right of Secession from 
the Union on the part of a single state, as asserted by the nullifying leaders of 
South Carolina, is utterly unsanctioned by the Constitution which was framed 
to establish not destroy the Union ". It was also resolved to sustain the Presi- 
dent in the full exercise of his powers to " restore peace and harmony to our 
distracted country and to maintain unsullied and unimpaired the honor, the inde- 
pendence and the integrity of our Union ". See speech of J. A. Wilcox, March 9, 
1852, Congressional Globe, 32 Cong., 1 sess., app., p. 284. Is not this union of 
the Southern social ideal with a phase of nationalism a keynote that has not 
been sufficiently considered? And may there not be something symptomatic in 
the fact that three of the six Mississippi leaders — Foote, Walker, and Davis- 
closed their careers ambiguously, distrusted, to say the least, by the genuine 
states' right men. The end of Walker is of course known to everyone. But a 
work as near to standard as Appleton's Cyclopaedia of American Biography 
does not mention the fact that Foote was at last expelled from the Confederate 
Congress, following his arrest by the military authorities while attempting to pass 
through the lines on some sort of private negotiation with Washington. Journals 
of the Confederate Congress, VII. 454, 455, 465-467, 490-492, 659, 660. In the 
entry of January 16, 1865, a flaming quotation from the Richmond Sentinel 
headed " Treason " seems to be an attack on Foote. 

9 The aristocratic tendency of the new commonwealth may be seen in the 
ratio of slaves to population as this was established when society became well 
settled upon the new soil. In 1850 the order of the states in respect to the 
proportion of their population connected with slave ownership was as follows : 
South Carolina, 53.1; Louisiana, 46.1; Mississippi, 44.6; Florida, 42-5; Georgia, 
42.0; Alabama, 39.2; Virginia, 35.1. That these were, with one exception, the 
more distinctly aristocratic states is borne out by their general attitude in social 
and political history. Georgia, it should be remembered, was practically two 
states, socially, and it was the eastern, aristocratic section which brought Georgia 
into the list above. The more democratic states — North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas — show percentages ranging from 29.0 downward. 
Century of Population Growth, p. 138. As to the proportion of slaves to whites 
in 1850, Mississippi stood second with 105 slaves to every 100 whites. Only 
South Carolina exceeded this ratio with 140 to the hundred. Ibid., p. 140. The 
census of 1850 showed that in Mississippi one-half the non-urban population 
held slaves. In only three other states — South Carolina, Louisiana, and Alabama 
—was this the case. Compendium of the Seventh Census, p. 94. 
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ments were sufficiently buoyant to enable them to apprehend it, 
as if an actual experience of the sensibilities, even before it had 
materialized. Their own emotions when at last they should occupy 
such an estate was what in advance they vividly anticipated, what 
constituted to their romantic minds the end of the rainbow. 

Their temper is best appreciated, perhaps, by contrasting it with 
that of an illustrious community farther to the eastward. South 
Carolina in 1835 had long since emerged from the plastic but inde- 
terminate wealth of opportunity in which Mississippi then revelled. 
In contrast with the new state where no one had had time to forget 
he had originated elsewhere, South Carolina had acquired that 
sense of being the fruit of its own soil which is the gift of a ripened 
civic life. In South Carolina the conservative impulse had had time 
to appear and become established. To preserve what was already 
there, far more than to attain what was yet to be, was the typical 
mood of the East. Therefore, not only ends but means appeared 
to it vital. Knowing just what it had and just what it wished to 
preserve, the keynote of South Carolina's thinking was conserva- 
tion. In Mississippi, careless of the means, they centred their 
thought upon the golden end and the keynote was expansion. Dis- 
illusioned South Carolina had long since ceased dreaming of fairy 
gold at the rainbow's end. Mississippi knew that under the sunset 
it was a fact 

It was in this elastic young community that Davis passed almost 
the whole of the eight years between his withdrawal from the army 
and his entrance into politics. He had inherited some property 
which appears to have been skillfully handled and increased by his 
elder brother, Joseph Emory Davis. By this able man the family 
fortunes were established and a recognized place secured in the 
forming aristocracy of the state. As far back as 1824, his influence 
probably had secured for his younger brother the cadetship at West 
Point. 10 In 1835 ne was important, a commanding figure. Though 
a Democrat he had gone over, in the bud of his fortunes, to that 
new phase of democracy which retained Jeffersonian theories while 
practising aristocracy. A risen man, he was a born " founder ", 
the type England invariably seizes to "reinforce" the House of 
Lords. The same may be said of his brother, Jefferson. Their 
plantations — Hurricane, the home of the elder brother, and the 
more noted Brierfield, the seat of the younger — witnessed during 
those peaceful years a gracious round of life not lacking in cultiva- 
tion. Both men were lovers of books. Jefferson had real training 
of the mind, the fruit of Transylvania and West Point. Joseph had 

10 See Dodd, Jefferson Davis, p. 24. 
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read law, had the lawyer's aptitude for reason, and was by nature 
a thinker if not a student. In spite of the newness of their sur- 
roundings, their lives had a savor of learning. In the houses which 
they built, in the regime which they established, was a generalized 
reflection of the corresponding conditions in the southern East; a 
shadow of the classic revival of that day in their architecture; a 
wealthy repetition of what was esteemed luxurious in their appoint- 
ments. 11 

Just at the opening of these eight years of Davis's readjustment 
occurred the first of that series of calamities which made his career 
as a whole tragic. His first wife died suddenly, less than three 
months subsequent to their marriage. The impressionable nature of 
her husband was for a time deeply overclouded. His peace was 
not recovered without much internal struggle. His only foreign 
journey previous to his greatness was a West Indian visit in the 
period of his depression. By degrees, however, the natural buoy- 
ancy of his nature returned to him. Probably the happiest portion 
of his life was still to come; and in the joint fact of the depth of 
his despair and the completeness of his recovery there is a light 
on his character. Later witnesses, in the hour of his greatest woe, 
have left unsympathetic observation of his nervousness. 12 How 
different all this from the splendid war minister described by 
Schurz ! It is different, too, from the inflexible dreamer of his last 
phase. And yet in his emotional history between twenty-seven 
and thirty-five surely there are discernible those conflicting traits 
which later were to develop into discords. 18 For the moment they 

n Mrs. Davis gives a really charming picture of life at Brierfield and Hur- 
ricane in the Memoir, I. 171-180 and 191-195. Professor Fleming adds some 
delightful details of relations with inferiors in " Jefferson Davis, the Negroes, 
and the Negro Problem", Sewanee Review, XVI. 406-427 (October, 1908). 
Among them is the following letter to an old slave written almost at the close 
of Davis's life and published after his death in the Jacksonville Times-Union, 
January 9, 1890: "Both Mr. and Mrs. Davis are thankful to their friend, Milo 
Cooper, for the lemons and for his congratulations. Mr. Davis passed his 
eightieth birthday in good health and spirits for one of his age, and is cheered 
by the kind spirit evinced by so many friends. Your Friends, Jefferson and V. 
H. Davis." 

12 Sympathetic observers have left similar testimony. Mrs. Davis, describing 
the effects on him of nervous dyspepsia and neuralgia, says he would come home 
from his office " fasting, a mere mass of throbbing nerves, and perfectly ex- 
hausted ". Quoted in Butler, Judah P. Benjamin, p. 332. 

13 Two features that still await complete observation are his religious re- 
sponsiveness and the influence of women. Professor Fleming ascribes to him 
the same trust in a special Providence that Jackson had. " The Religious Life 
of Jefferson Davis", Methodist Review, April, 1910. Though no scandal has 
ever been hinted in connection with Davis, his enemies have accused him of ex- 
cessive response to feminine influence. For example, there is Pollard and his 
ever-ready malice. 
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were harmonized and serenity recovered, perhaps, in part, through 
his second marriage, though this did not occur until after the close 
of the eight-year period, not until 1845. Miss Varina Howell, 
who became the Mrs. Davis of history, was one more instance of 
the cosmopolitan cast of Mississippi life. She sprang from a 
great family of New Jersey ; her father was a cousin of Aaron Burr. 

In 1843, at tne a S e °f thirty-five, Davis entered politics. He 
was tried out, so to speak, by the Democratic management in a 
forlorn hope against a popular Whig candidate for the legislature. 
Though Davis lost — as apparently he was expected to do — he showed 
his mettle. Two years later his party rewarded him with a seat in 
Congress. Only an extreme partizan of Davis would claim for him 
a commanding position in the Twenty-ninth Congress. 1 * In the 
main he followed creditably the lead of Calhoun. It is noteworthy 
that in his first term of Congress he became associated with Rhett 
and Yancey ; from that time date the rivalries of these three, all so 
gifted, all predestined to despair. 

By a curiously dramatic stroke of fate, the three were intimately 
associated fifteen years later at Davis's inauguration as President of 
the Confederacy. Yancey made the public address of welcome 
when Davis arrived at Montgomery 15 and Rhett was on the com- 
mittee appointed by the provisional Senate to inform him officially 
of his election. 16 But this was almost their last act together; and 
almost immediately the bitterness of their later jealousies appeared. 
Even before the inauguration Rhett had criticized Davis and before 
the end of the month his organ, the Charleston Mercury, had begun 
its career of opposition. 17 We are now on the brink of the time 
when Yancey was to crystallize his anti-Davis reaction by saying 
in the Confederate Senate that he preferred a Northern conquest to 
the Davis " despotism ", 18 What had made possible after fifteen 
years of political comradeship this sudden and staggering reaction? 

That Davis and Rhett were foredoomed to their final bitterness 
is undeniable if they and their states had the contrasting signifi- 

1* Well summarized in Dodd, Jefferson Davis, pp. 70-78. 

is Ibid., p. 223. 

16 Journals of the Confederate Congress, I. 40. "The President . . . leaning 
on the arm of Mr. Rhett . . . proceeded amidst the enthusiastic greetings of the 
assembled multitude ... to the hall of Congress. Mr. Davis was then intro- 
duced by Mr Rhett to the Congress." Charleston Mercury, February 22, 1861. 

17 In announcing the Confederate cabinet, the correspondent of the Mercury 
was outspoken in his condemnation of Davis for not giving the State Department 
to South Carolina. He went so far as to name Rhett as the one man of all 
others entitled to the office. Mercury, February 26, 1861 ; see also Dodd, Jeffer- 
son Davis, pp. 221—222. 

is Dodd, Jefferson Davis, p. 283. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXI. 6. 
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cance I have assumed. And when we consider the history of the 
Democratic party the long delay in revealing a difference wholly 
irreconcilable ceases to be strange. During all those fifteen years 
they were leaders of a party of opposition. Their issues were de- 
termined by their opponents. The conception of a nationalized gov- 
ernment minus slavery was as deadly to the social system of Mis- 
sissippi as to the political theories of South Carolina. To Davis, 
no less than to Rhett, the discrediting of that conception was the 
ruling impulse during the long and brilliant chapter which includes 
both his terms in the Senate and between them his tenure of the 
Secretaryship of War. Their common aim being to defeat an 
enemy, what need for them to develop the incompatible ideals which 
at the backs of their minds animated their endeavors? Rhett, and 
his course in the Confederacy — the course of the ultra states' rights 
men — still awaits a biographer both sympathetic and analytical. 19 
But that Rhett's ideal could never really harmonize with Davis's 
more broadly sectional, less sophisticated ideal becomes more and 
more plain. 

Those fifteen years of his career as a statesman of opposition 
reveal to us something which the previous eight years of his reor- 
ganization left uncertain. That earlier period, if my theory is true, 
revealed his character, massing the image upon five great lines: 
sensibility, courage, reaction to a generalized environment, the new 
man's preoccupation with a vision essentially social, the militarist's 
preoccupation with ends rather than means. The chapter between 
1845 and i860 shows us his cast of mind. One faces the question : 
was he genuinely intellectual? 

It might serve as the issue in a long and interesting debate. Two 
points are as much as one may consider in so brief a discussion as 
this. Professor Dodd, always sympathetic, but always detached, 
calls him incidentally "something of a martinet". 20 Mr. Bradford, 
whose attitude may be described as gracious rather than sympa- 

is No figure of the Confederacy is a finer challenge to the student, but his 
manuscripts are still, unfortunately, unavailable for study ; and though several 
people are known to be at work upon his life, nothing of importance has ap- 
peared. He is the very type of the thoroughgoing states' rights man who was 
animated by a real love for his particular state — as real as a Bulgarian's for Bul- 
garia — who was as resolute not to have his state submerged in the Confederacy 
as is the modern Bulgarian not to have his own country submerged in, say, a 
united Byzantine Empire. Very able students have failed to comprehend that 
South Carolina, in 1861, felt that same idealizing passion for the "little coun- 
try " which these same students find easy to comprehend in the Balkans. 

20 Jefferson Davis, p. 26. Professor Phillips, perhaps with this phrase in 
mind, makes him " the unapproachable martinet ". Life of Robert Toombs, p. 
226. 
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thetic, uses various anecdotes, also incidentally, with a like effect. 21 
It is to be feared their impression is correct. And if it is, here is 
one damaging conclusion as to the quality of his mind. Though he 
is capable of surprising us with his occasional magnanimity and 
largeness of view, as in some of his letters to Lee, 22 more often, as 
in certain tart messages to Congress, 23 and in the rebukes he was 
capable of administering to his generals, 24 he reminds one unpleas- 
antly of the schoolmaster. Let us go further and say, the drill- 
master. Needless to insist that a soldier of this type is never a 
first-class mind. Davis's fixed belief that he was fit for the highest 
place in war 25 was surely an illusion. It prepares us for the pathetic 
illusions of his last phase. 

But there is another point, intellectually. Davis at the outset of 
his career accepted the political theories, the political phraseology, 
of the states' rights party. In innumerable utterances — speeches, 
letters, messages — he rang the changes on that phraseology. But 
did he ever assimilate the ideas which it involved, did he ever see 
where his political philosophy must inevitably lead him? Other 
men of the time saw. Calhoun, with his vast logic, perceived, 
through sheer lucidity of mind, where his theory pointed, and strove 
with all the force of his nature to keep from travelling the in- 
evitable road. Webster, with his powerful imagination, saw. Even 
such lesser men as Rhett and Yancey, once the die was cast and the 
Southern states were committed to a joint struggle against military 
power, saw what was likely to happen, saw that their theory might 
be slain in the house of its friends, 26 and they turned desperate. 

21 See his chapter on Lee and Davis, in his delightful Lee, the American, 

PP. 48-73- 

22 For example, his refusal to accept Lee's resignation following Gettysburg: 
" Suppose, my dear friend, that I were to admit with all their implications the 
points which you present, where am I to find that new commander who is to 
possess the greater ability which you believe to be required? ... To ask me 
to substitute you by some one in my judgment more fit to command, or who 
would possess more of the confidence of the army, or of reflecting men in the 
country, is to demand an impossibility." Memoirs, II. 398. 

23 As when, at an acute crisis, he irritated the Senate by telling them with 
regard to a bill just passed, " much benefit is expected from this measure though 
far less than would have resulted from its adoption at an earlier date ". Jour- 
nals of the Confederate Congress, IV. 704. 

2* He once replied to J. E. Johnston that the language of a letter " is, as you 
say, unusual ; its arguments and statements utterly one-sided, and its insinua- 
tions as unfounded as they are unbecoming ". Rhodes, United States, III. 459. 

25 " The President was a prey to the acutest anxiety during this period, and 
again and again said, ' If I could take one wing and Lee the other, I think we 
could between us wrest a victory from those people '." Memoir, II. 392. 

20 These fears made their appearance even in 1861 but do not seem to have 
come to a focus until the passage of the first act to suspend habeas corpus in 
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We can imagine a man of immense humor — that quality so con- 
spicuously lacking in American statesmen — placed as Davis was, 
and waking with a gust of laughter to the fact that for fifteen years 
he had talked one thing while he meant another, talked the consti- 
tutional rights of the individual states while what he really meant 
was the economic interests of a consolidated South. Such a man, 
waking thus, would have admitted that in the interests of the South 
as a whole — that generalized social ideal of a certain manner of 
living which was his real inspiration — he would destroy an indi- 
vidual Southern state as ruthlessly as, in the interests of the Union 
as a whole, Webster might have done so. But Davis contrasts 
with each of these types, with all. He clung to the phraseology of 
states' rights as stubbornly even as Rhett, or Stephens, who gen- 
uinely believed it. And yet when occasion finally tested him, be- 
hind his words, striking through his words, appears something quite 
different — the Southern Nationalist. 27 With this clew afforded by 

February, 1862. "The Congress of the Confederate States of America do enact 
that during the present invasion of the Confederate States the President shall 
have power to suspend the writ of Habeas Corpus in such cities, towns, and 
military districts, as shall, in his judgment, be in such danger of attack by the 
enemy as to require the declaration of martial law for their effective defence." 
Digest of the Military and Naval Laws of the Confederate States of America, 
paragraph 396. The friction between the Richmond government and the state 
of Georgia dates from that time. See Fielder, Life of Joseph E. Brown. In 
July Governor Brown wrote to Stephens : " I deeply regret that the President, 
whom I have regarded as a leading State Rights man, should have given in his 
adhesion to the doctrines of unlimited congressional powers." Report, American 
Historical Association, 191 1, II. 597. Stephens, in his speech at Crawfordsville 
in November of the same year, which is reported in Cleveland, Alexander H. 
Stephens in Public and Private, pp. 749—760, squarely asserted that independence 
was not worth having at the price of constitutional liberty and that the idea of 
getting independence first and constitutional rights afterward was false, because 
" our liberties once lost may be lost forever ". There is an enormous mass of 
protest in this same vein. It grows in bitterness as well as in volume during the 
next two years, until, in 1864, what had become a widely popular view was ex- 
pressed by a member of the North Carolina senate who declared that " instead of 
a confederacy of free and sovereign States, we have established a most powerful 
consolidated military despotism ". North Carolina Standard, June 10, 1864, 
quoted by Schwab, The Confederate States of America, p. 192. Even more ex- 
treme is the passage which the Charleston Mercury, a few months later, thought 
worthy of reproduction from the Montgomery Mail : " The tendency of the age, the 
march of the American people, is toward monarchy ; and unless the tide is 
stopped we shall reach something worse than monarchy. Every step we have 
taken in the last four years has been in the direction of military despotism. 
Half our laws are unconstitutional." Charleston Mercury, November 16, 1864. 

27 One of his most interesting papers is the short message of January 22, 
1862, vetoing a bill which provided for " a regiment of volunteers ... to be 
raised by the State of Texas . . . the Secretary of War shall incorporate it into 
the Provisional Army of the Confederate States " but with the control of the 
regiment remaining in the Texan executive. Davis rejected the bill because con- 
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the actions of his later career we pick our way among the utterances 
of 1845-1860, while an impression of disappointment grows. This 
man, who is so confident in his assertion of states' rights, whose 
lofty courage is so unfaltering, does not really understand himself. 
His political philosophy is not a true vehicle for his basal impulses — 
as Calhoun's was, as Webster's was — but a mere weapon caught 
ready to his hand from the hands of its makers, the men whom it 
genuinely expressed. Behind stands ironically the shadow of the 
coming events that are to expose his self-deception, that are to 
reveal him as a thinker at second hand. 28 

trol over all troops should be " vested in the Executive of the Confederate 
States", and because of "other objections which are mainly important because 
they disturb the uniformity and complicate the system of military administration ". 
Messages and Papers of the Confederacy, I. 160. This promptness to consider 
the South as a whole appeared to Davis himself as mere soldierly common-sense. 
But was not the real mainspring deeper laid ? His enemies thought so. Witness 
the long and even vindictive contentions between the Richmond government and 
those of Georgia and North Carolina. The quantity of data in this connection 
is bewilderingly great. Though none of these inner movements of the Con- 
federacy have yet been adequately studied it is plain that the conscription laws, 
the suspension of the habeas corpus, the seizure of supplies, and the cotton 
policy of the government, were all causes of bitter resentment and distrust. It 
is well to note the difference of tone between real states' rights men, reluctantly 
accepting these measures as the dictates of necessity, and the tone of Davis. 
For example, Toombs, in a private letter of June 10, 1863, wrote with regard to 
Georgia : " We can do nothing now in establishing any state policy whatever, we 
must wait for that until after the war. The necessities of war control the entire 
industry of the country and I fear is greatly endangering public liberty." Re- 
port, Am. Hist. Assn., 191 1, II. 619. In Davis's utterances, on the other hand, 
there is never a tentative or doubtful note. A most significant symptom is the rhe- 
torical cast of all such utterances. He offsets the objections to his centralizing 
measures by lofty reiterations of the abstract idea of states' rights, or by denun- 
ciations of the enemy for violating them. This falls in with the fact that his 
fame was made in opposition. It is in opposition that a rhetorical statesman 
shines. Innumerable passages in his letters and messages deal with this dilemma 
of the states' rights cavise in the positive tone appropriate to a simple situation, 
and in a rhetorical style. As in the message of February 3, 1864, calling for 
another act to suspend habeas corpus : " It has been our cherished hope — and 
hitherto justified by the generous self-devotion of our citizens — that . . . we 
might exhibit . . . the proud spectacle of a people . . . achieving their liberty 
and independence after the bloodiest war of modern times without the necessity 
of a single sacrifice of civil rights to military necessity. But . . . discontent, 
disaffection, and disloyalty are manifested among those who, through the sacrifices 
of others, have enjoyed quiet and safety at home." Messages and Papers, I. 396. 

A most interesting comment on this lack of mutual comprehension between 
President and people is that of Professor Schwab, who, however, for all his 
diligence and acuteness, remains always external in sympathy : " Such exercise 
of arbitrary power by the military and central government necessarily . . . 
opened the eyes of even the States rights doctrinaires to the possibilities of a 
centralized military despotism." The Confederate States of America, p. 208. 
That word " doctrinaire " in this comment might focus a debate upon the 
historical imagination. 

28 The rhetorical element in Davis seems to precipitate a tendency in which 
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The lack of an underlying intellectual unity predestined him to 
an appearance of inconsistency as the leader of a movement for 
states' rights 29 and yet closed his mind to that analytic faculty which 
was the one thing — unless it had been the sense of humor, which 

some of us find 1:he characteristic note of nineteenth-century American history. 
Did not theoreticality appear in the early part of the century and become very 
soon a dominant note in our political thinking? A few great figures escaped 
it. Lincoln takes much of his strong color as a statesman because of the power- 
ful contrast between his deeply realistic mind and the more formal, more de- 
ductive intelligences that were massed for his background. But could any 
statesman for whom politics, fundamentally, were " a condition not a theory " 
have ignored the reality of ideas as Davis ignored the states' rights idea when- 
ever it got in his way ? To suppose that ideas are not part of the " condition " 
which great statesmen set themselves to solve is to err profoundly. Surely, a 
dim perception of ambiguity was one cause of the opposition to Davis of so many 
hard-headed, practical people. Said Representative Leach of North Carolina: 
" What was loyalty in one man three years ago, in advocating the dissolution of 
the old Union, is treason in another now ; and if there be any reconstruction- 
ists they certainly have the precedent of the secessionists by which to prove 
their loyalty." North Carolina Standard, September 8, 1863; quoted in The 
Confederate States of America, p. 223. Leach had in mind the agitation then in 
progress to persuade North Carolina to withdraw from the Confederacy and 
make a separate peace with the Union. About the same time Jonathan Worth 
wrote of the editor of the Standard : " The ' last dollar and last man ' men abuse 
Holden's peace articles, but the fact that he has the largest and most rapidly 
increasing circulation of any other journal in the State, indicates the current of 
public opinion." Correspondence of Jonathan Worth, I. 249. 

2 9 The question of inconsistency involves both parties, and modern students 
as a rule have found it easier to understand Davis than to enter into the minds 
of his opponents. The world has travelled far in the last fifty years and the 
historic imagination has not always, by every one, been kept in use. But with- 
out it one cannot gauge accurately the motives of the out-and-out states' rights 
men who found Davis inconsistent, and worse. That the " revolution ", in their 
eyes, was a movement not only for independence but also for a definite system 
of government, cannot be insisted on, to-day, too emphatically. Again (as in 
note 19) the Balkan situation helps us to think of the matter correctly. Rhett 
and Stephens were as far from being doctrinaires as is the modern Bulgarian, 
the modern Montenegrin. Their position was stated over and over, not only 
with passion, but also in the most temperate language. For example, ex-Gov- 
ernor Manning in declining to be a candidate for governor of South Carolina 
said : " To establish the independence of the Confederate States among the 
nations of the earth, and at the same time to preserve the sovereignty of each 
State, free from the encroachments of either legislative or executive power, are. 
it appears to me, the great ends for which the patriotic mind of the country 
should contend." Charleston Mercury, November 12, 1864. 

Still earlier Stephens, in that manner which his apologists think detached 
and some others think sly, wrote " confidentially " that his views on Davis 
were " much more akin to suspicion and jealousy than of animosity or hate. . . . 
I have regarded him as a man of good intentions, weak and vacillating, timid, 
petulant, peevish, obstinate, but not firm. Am now beginning to doubt his good 
intentions. . . . His whole policy on the organization and discipline of the Army 
is perfectly consistent with the hypothesis that he is aiming at absolute power." 
Official Records, fourth series, III. 279-280. 
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he seems entirely to have lacked— that might have saved him. It 
was this mental — though not moral — inconsistency that led his ene- 
mies to see in him, the moment they had crossed the line from op- 
position to construction, an unscrupulous opportunist. 30 The same 
thing, in that new constructive situation, led Davis, his thought con- 
centrated on ends and indifferent to the means, caring everything 
for the South but very little for any particular state, to regard Rhett 
and Stephens, and the passionate loyalty of each to the one state, 
as mere details of political obstruction. 31 

The internal history of the Confederacy is largely the battle of 
these irreconcilable ideals. And the attitude of Davis, when as- 
sailed by the true states' rights men, further demonstrates his basal 
failure intellectually. He could not co-ordinate his own mind, could 
not realize that his note from their point of view rang false. They 
understood him better than he understood himself. His states' 
rights phraseology and his long series of centralizing measures 32 

so The antagonism to Davis ranges through all degrees of expression from 
the smooth regret of Stephens to the fierce bluster of Toombs. Of the latter 
Professor Phillips's Correspondence of Robert Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens 
and Howell Cobb (Report, Am. Hist. Assn., 191 1, II.) contains some amazing 
specimens. Here is a choice bit dated May 17, 1862 : " Davis's incapacity is lamenta- 
ble, and the very thought of the baseness of Congress in the impressment act 
makes me sick. I feel but little like fighting for a people base enough to submit 
to such despotism from such contemptible sources." In the more dignified 
tone of the Rhett faction, " we distrust ... all executive power under the con- 
stitution . . . but above all we distrust all arbitrary power sought for an Exe- 
cutive in the midst of public troubles". Charleston Mercury, November 15, 1864. 
It is not strange there were schemes to depose him. Said the administration 
paper, at Charleston : " We have been reliably informed that men of high official 
position . . . are . . . preaching a crusade against President Davis and calling 
for a general convention of the Confederate States to depose him and create 
a military dictator in his place." Charleston Daily Courier, May 2, 1862. In 
January, 1865, it was proposed to censure him in Congress and Bocock of Vir- 
ginia wrote him confidentially that if the proposal came before the House it 
would pass by a three-fourths vote. Official Records, first series, vol. XLVI., pt. 
II., p. 1118. 

si How little Davis allowed for average human feeling appears in connec- 
tion with the Georgian situation, autumn, 1864. With Sherman victorious in 
the midst of the state, citizen soldiers might be expected to insist on going home 
to protect their families. To Davis, who seems not to have distinguished be- 
tween the citizen soldier and the professional soldier, such action was common- 
place desertion. Nor could he make allowances for the willingness of Georgians 
to treat with Sherman direct. On October 12, 1864, Governor Brown wrote to 
Stephens : " I see Mr. Davis in his speech at Columbia refers to the traitorous 
conduct of states that would attempt to negotiate ", etc. Report, Am. Hist. Assn., 
1911, II. 653. One is reminded of the comment: "Gifted with some of the highest 
attributes of a stateman, he lacked the pliancy which enables a man to adapt his 
measures to the crisis." Reuben Davis, quoted in Bradford, Lee, the American, 
pp. 69-70. 

32 Here is Stephens's recital of them : " That policy does not meet with my 
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appeared to them irreconcilable. He, on the other hand, genuinely 
unconscious of inconsistency, the politician in him and the soldier 
dwelling apart in watertight compartments, never appreciated that 
those others, for all their limitations, were but pitilessly logical; 
that they were the natural product of the situation; that anyone 
who would lead the Southern movement must be equal to convinc- 
ing them ; must, to their full satisfaction, harmonize his own course 
dictated by necessity with their logical desperation, the last stand 
of an ideal. But he never realized this intellectual obligation. 
Their opposition hardened him. Even as the base of his political 
feeling may have been a neutral ground of indifference to local 
forms, so at the base of his political thought there seems to have 
been a spot of callous. Ideas penetrated him only to a certain 
depth, then glanced off and disappeared. Consequently his posi- 
tion as president, ironic from the first — ironic because no one ap- 
pears wholly to have desired him for the place, because of the 
pitiable fact that a revolutionary movement compromised on its ad- 
ministration 33 — became steadily more and more ironic. In his own 
mind the possibility of appreciating the situation, if it ever existed, 
soon vanished. He became the prisoner of an illusion. The more des- 
perate his situation, the more stubborn his illusion. His course sub- 
sequent to the taking of Atlanta 34 — his futile plan for a " people's 

approval, as developed either in military, financial, legislative, or diplomatic de- 
partments of government. Its conscription, its ignoring State sovereignty and 
the rights of the citizen soldiers in the appointment of officers, its impressments 
and seizures, its system of passports and provost-marshals — its continued issues of 
paper money, without timely taxation or other steps to prevent depreciation, and 
its utter neglect of cotton, our greatest element of power, when it could have 
been of incalculable value to us — to say nothing of other matters — -are all wrong, 
radically wrong in my judgment, both in principle and policy." Cleveland, 
Alexander H. Stephens in Public and Private, p. 174. 

33 The mystery of the Confederate election is still unsolved. Professor Dodd 
holds to the view that Toombs had been definitely agreed upon, but that for 
some reason not yet discovered, there was a reconsideration at the last moment 
and a compromise upon Davis. Jefferson Davis, pp. 219-222. Professor Phillips 
has a different version according to which there never was an agreement upon 
Toombs and very little if any concert of action previous to the election. The 
Life of Robert Toombs, pp. 222—225. Mrs. Davis's Memoir reveals no secrets. 
There was but one ballot for President and the vote was unanimous. Journals 
of the Confederate Congress, I. 40. Contemporaneous accounts by Stephens, T. 
R. R. Cobb, and Pollard leave the matter in confusion. It is well known that 
Davis did not desire the office. His ambition was to command the army. 
Memoir, II. 19. 

34 From this time forward the psychology of Davis presents some of those 
problems that make dramatic the last phase of more than one leader who has 
ended unsuccessfully. His view of the situation becomes so complete an il- 
lusion that we might say it had crystallized into fatuousness. See his message 
of November 7, 1864, with its amazing confidence that Sherman was at the end 
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war " against Sherman ; his unflagging confidence in eventual suc- 
cess; such infatuations as his speech at the African Church, after 
the failure of the Hampton Roads Conference, with its promise that 
" before another summer solstice falls upon us, it will be the enemy 
who will be asking us for conferences and occasions in which to 
make known our demands " ; 35 the still more tragic infatuation of 
the "Address to the People of the Confederate States" 36 issued 
after his flight from Richmond to Danville — all this forms the 
greatest instance of illusion in American history. 

And yet — crowning irony of all — his very stubbornness, his very 
completeness of illusion, led him at the end into what appeared to 
be the boldest possible elasticity of thought, his audacious scheme 
of the winter of 1864-1865 to arm the slaves, and even, in large 
numbers, to set them free. 37 But if the theory of him here indi- 
cated will hold, that last astounding move was but the final evidence 

of his rope, and its conclusion : " There are no vital points on the preservation 
of which the continued existence of the Confederacy depends. There is no mili- 
tary success of the enemy which can accomplish its destruction." Messages 
and Papers, I. 485. Previously, in a speech at Macon, he had said : " Our cause 
is not lost. Sherman cannot keep up his long line of communication ; and re- 
treat, sooner or later he must. And when that day comes the fate that befell 
the army of the French Empire in its retreat from Moscow will be re-enacted." 
(Richmond Enquirer, September 28, 1864; quoted in Dodd, Jefferson Davis, p. 
334.) Again, the rhetorician ! Promising a Moscow without an army in Napo- 
leon's front and with no " General January " to bring up against him. In fact, 
if the Napoleonic allusion is to be used at all, it works the other way. Davis, 
after Atlanta, in the stubbornness of his illusion, reminds one, in a way, of 
Napoleon after Leipzig. 

35 Richmond Examiner, February 7, 1865 ; quoted in Dodd, Jefferson Davis, 
P- 353- 

36 " Animated by the confidence in your spirit and fortitude, which never 
yet has failed me, I announce to you, fellow-countrymen, that it is my purpose 
to maintain your cause with my whole heart and soul ; that I will never consent 
to abandon to the enemy one foot of the soil of any one of the States of the 
Confederacy ; that Virginia, noble State, whose ancient renown has been eclipsed 
by her still more glorious recent history, whose bosom has been bared to receive 
the main shock of this war, whose sons and daughters have exhibited heroism 
so sublime as to render her illustrious in all times to come — that Virginia, 
with the help of her people, and by the blessing of Providence, shall be held 
and defended, and no peace ever be made with the infamous invaders of her 
homes by the sacrifice of any of her rights or territory. If by stress of numbers 
we should ever be compelled to a temporary withdrawal from her limits, or those 
of any other border State, again and again will we return, until the baffled and 
exhausted enemy shall abandon in despair his endless and impossible task of 
making slaves of a people resolved to be free. 

" Let us not, then, despond, my countrymen ; but, relying on the never-failing 

mercies and protecting care of our God, let us meet the foe with fresh defiance, 

with unconquered and unconquerable hearts." Messages and Papers, I. 569—570. 

Is it possible not to think of Napoleon refusing the Rhine as a boundary? 

37 The episode is traced from the sources in the American Historical Re- 
view, XVIII. 295—308. 
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of his rigidity, of his generalized sense of things, his desire for a 
Southern nation, his carelessness of the special forms, the local 
feelings of the various states. Just as his peculiar intellectual quali- 
ties came at last to their inevitable fruition in the stern illusions of 
his closing winter, so, in that same time, his distinctive political 
impulses, which had taken their bent so long before in that fluid 
community of the changeful West, culminated as we should expect 
them to culminate in a bold stroke of magnificent opportunism. 

And thus he closed, misunderstanding himself and misunder- 
stood by his time. A strange, proud, immensely tragic figure ! 

N. W. Stephenson. 



